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nor for the statement that " lady canvassers went to the women wage 
earners in person" (p. 19). 

Accuracy of mathematical work and grasp of statistical principles 
ought not to be incompatible with the presentation of a subject, if 
not in elegant, at least in not slovenly English. 

Lucy M. Salmon. 

Vassal- College. 



EFFECT OF OCCUPATION ON HEALTH. 



The Effect of Occupation on the Health and Duration of the Trade- 
life of Workmen. 12th, 13th, and 14th Annual Reports of the 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor and Industries, of New Jersey, 1889, 
1890, and 1891. Trenton, N. J. 

Statistics intended to show the effect of occupation upon mortality 
are, as a rule, the most unsatisfactory of all statistics, in consequence 
of the many sources of possible error which affect them. Different 
methods have been employed for the purpose of ascertaining the effect 
of occupation on mortality; (1) The mean age at death, a method 
which is always open to objection in consequence of the fact that the 
mean age at death is governed largely by the mean age of the living, 
and may be affected both by the age at which people enter and leave 
any given occupation, and by the increase or decrease of employment. 
Instances also are on record in which all the older employes of a large 
establishment are discharged, to give place to young persons from 15 
to 25 years of age. The mean age at death in such instances would 
be lowered. (2) The ratio of the number dying in any given occupa- 
tion compared with the number employed in the same. This mode 
must be fallacious for the same reasons as the former. (3) The best 
method is to compare the mortality of those engaged in one occupa- 
tion, and of a given age, with the mortality of those engaged in 
another occupation, and of a corresponding age. (Newsholme.) 

The difficulty of obtaining these data with accuracy has proved a 
serious obstacle in arriving at conclusions upon this point in the United 
States. Another source of error in this country is the greater want 
of permanency or stability of employes. People in New England, 
for example, often change their occupations at different periods of 
life. Many men, after acquiring a competency, retire to small farms 
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and die as agriculturists, thus increasing the mean age at death of this 
class, and diminishing that of the class which they have left. In 
Europe, on the contrary, occupations are far more permanent, and 
are more often transmitted from father to son for many generations. 

It is with pleasure that we turn to an honest attempt at certain 
inquiries in America relative to the effect of occupations upon the life 
of workmen. The Reports of the Bureau of Statistics of Labor of 
New Jersey, for the years 1889. 1890, and 1891, contain a valuable 
series of statistics upon this subject, the object in view being to ascer- 
tain the " duration of the active trade or working-life of workmen." 

The value of this inquiry may be summed up in the words of the 
compiler. " This phase of the question heretofore has received little 
attention, but is one of immense moment to the wage-worker, who, if 
still alive, will sooner or later find himself unable to continue at work 
in competition with younger men. Perhaps of not more that 40 
or 50 years of age, and still in comparative good health, with an 
expectation of life of from 20 to 25 years, he is, by reason of some 
slight physical impairment, unfitted to follow a trade in which he has 
spent the best of his early days to become efficient." 

The Bureau decided to seek for information showing the age at 
which a workman began to work at his trade, his present age, the age 
at which he began to decline, that is, grow less active, or become 
incapacitated, and the total number of years actually at work, as a 
basis for a correct estimate of the duration of his trade life. The 
information was obtained by means of blank forms addressed person- 
ally to each workman, and placed in the hands of competent agents. 

The entire number of workmen included in the statistics of the 
three years was nearly 13,000, and the occupations represented were 
the following: carpenters, painters, bricklayers and masons, stone- 
cutters, plumbers, printers, glass-blowers and glass-workers, hatters, 
miners, and workers in potteries. The glass-workers, hatters, and 
potters were classified into several sub-groups. The average present 
age (age at time of taking the statistics) of the workmen varied from 

28.5, 29.3, 30.5, 30.5, and 31.2 years, respectively, in pot-handlers, 
pot-decorators, pot-packers, pot-pressers and printers, up to 42.2, 42.4, 

42.6, and 42.7 years, respectively, in pot-throwers, window-glass flat- 
teners, shearers, and glass-pot makers. The average number of years 
at work varied from 12.5, 12.7, 13.4, 14.1, and 14.2 years, respectively, 
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in pot-packers, glass-shearers, pot-decorators, window-glass blowers, 
and stopper-grinders; up to 19, 21.6, 21.8, and 29.3 years, respect- 
ively, in stone-cutters, pot-mould makers, pot-dippers, and pot-throwers. 
(The last figure has but little significance, since it is made up by three 
individuals only.) 

The percentage of those beginning to decline was greatest in glass- 
pot makers, green-bottle makers, and flint-glass blowers (57.3, 35.4, 
and 29.4 per cent) ; and least in stone-cutters, glass-stopper grinders, 
pot-throwers, and pot-packers, where there were no representatives. 

The highest per cent of American born workmen was among those 
of the glass-making groups (100 in each), and the lowest (16.5, 23, 
34, and 34 per cent) among stone-cutters and three of the groups of 
potters. The largest groups of individuals contributing to the returns 
were carpenters, 2732 ; miners, 1269 ; hat finishers, 1257 ; hat-makers, 
1247; painters, 1235 ; bricklayers and masons, 1022 ; stone-cutters, 
701 ; and plumbers, 661. 

The most common causes of decline reported among carpenters were 
rheumatism, loss of energy, general debility, accidents (falls from 
scaffolding and broken limbs), and failing eyesight ; among painters 
painters' colic (greatly in excess of all other causes), loss of energy, 
rheumatism, constipation, lead-poisoning, and accidents ; among brick- 
layers and masons, rheumatism, stiffness of joints, loss of energy, and 
accidents; among plumbers, malaria, rheumatism, typhoid fever, lung 
disease, and lead and blood poisoning; among printers, failure of eye- 
sight, lung disease, general debility, and nervousness. 

The Report states that " these data are fairly representative of the 
whole, embracing a very considerable proportion of the workmen in 
the respective occupations living within the territory covered, and 
accessible at the time of the enumeration. As a rule, this had to be 
done by a house-to-house canvass during the early hours of the even- 
ing, for not only do employers not take kindly to the interruption of 
their workmen, but most of those engaged in the pursuits mentioned, 
those of the building trades, work in isolated gangs, and are not to be 
reached even during the work hours." 

The Bureau is to be congratulated upon the success of this compara- 
tively unique inquiry, and we trust that it will be continued in the 
future. 

S. W. Abbott. 



